














THE GHOST. 


N° XXXIV. 





FairyLanp, WEDNESDAY, Auguft 24. 1796. 


* 





The Knights and Heroes of Romances, 
Are fure to catch the Ladies: fancies. Huprers. 





YY HE object of my refleions at prefent is that fpecies of writing fo 

much in fafhion among our Mifles, I mean Novels. It has been 
long a queftion, whethet they tend to improve or to corrupt the mind. 
Moft writers who have ¢anvafled the queftion have miftaken the 
point of controverly. Some have been led into an examination of the 
abilities of eminent Novellifts others, not lefs improperly, have ex- 
patiated upon the elegant and ravifhing fcenes of particular Novels. 
Perhaps I may not be more fuccefsful in my inquiries; but at leat I 
hope I fhall not dazzle the reader, by wandering from the main object 
into enthufiaftic eulogium, or bombattic declamation. 


Before we enter into, the queftion, it will be proper to confider, in 
gerieral, the nature of the compofitions, whofe tendency on the heart 
we are about to inveftigate. In a Novel we have a ftory fo filled with 
probable events, as to command. our intereft towards the characters. 
To render this compofition enlivening, there are for the moft part ludi- 
crous incidents intermingled with the ferious, fo as to form a confiftent 
whole. We here define Novels as they ought to be written, not the 
common productions of needy authors, or the effufions of a difordered 
imagination. It-is evident, then, that any hiftory may be the fubject 
of Romance; and if knowledge of the world be really an acquire- 
ment, it is impoffible that a conneéted feries of probable incidents, ha- 
ving a tendency to imprefs upon the mind ufeful precepts, or to touch 
the heart with emotions of virtue, can corrupt either the judgment or 
the morals. Whoever confiders the queftion in this point of view, 
cannot, I imagine, draw a different conclufion. It is in vain to pretend, 
that the exceffes of paflion, which often muft enter into Romance, are 
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apt to excite phrenzy; that the fchemes of the knave, the arts of the 
wanton, or the cheats of all clafles of fociety, may induce the incau- 
tious to follow the footfteps of the characters of the fable. 


Upon thefe grounds, matry men of abilities have not hefitated to de- 
clare Novels“th¢ )moft perniicijus Kind of whitings:thefe) critics fhut 
their eyes. again the beautiful ftrokes of a Rouffeau, and the ma- 
fterly pictures’ of men by Cervantes, Le Sage, and Fielding. They 
exclaim, that their daughters read nothing elfe’ than Novels ; ; that, 
allured by the engaging tale, they forget their duties, and will rather de- 
prive themfelves of their meals, thaw be iaterr upted in the cataltrophe 
of an affeGting ftory. Others, who pretend to philofophical accuracy, 
affert, that, inflead of teaching virtue, thefe deceitful works deftroy futs- 
fibility, by forcing the reader to beftow it upon imaginary beings ; and 
they maintain, that the damfelwho will fall in a fit-at'the reading o! of 
an affecting letter of Clariffa, will not have compaflion to give a tri- 
fling affiftance to an object of real diftrefs. The icenes, they alledge, 
that draw pity from Novel-readers are unnatural; and therefore: their 
fellow-creatures are evér deemed. too contemptible, when compare: 
with romantic herges, to diilurb. their, peace .of -mind. Thefe. anti- 
novellifts are certainly juftified in their refletions.: they fpeak from ex- 
perience; they have too often witnefled the wanderings of a Lady of 
fenfibility : but they are arguing againft bad Novels only. Never did 
Julia, Clarifla, or Tom Jones, corrupt a heart; although I acknow- 
ledge;. that whoever Has rend’ thee may mstioutly perufe others ; and, 
wanting difcernment to difcrimitiate, they indy fhienfibly become ‘adini- 
rers of «all ftories.. Neither can“it- be! denied, that’ by far the greateft 
number of Novels contain more fcenes tHiatSwill corrnpt, than incidents 
to improve the heart. It is the fame with” them as with plays: the 
eveateftonumber of theatrical’ pieces ate: more ’edpies Of Vices and ab- 
faiulities, than attacks on them. The Novels‘Which now iffue weekly 
from theiprefs to the circulating library, ard’ which draw tears from the 
eyes of the fair readers, are rhapfodics, where unnatural chara€ters fpin 
out, for two or three duodecimoes; unmeaning fentiments, engrafted upon 
a filly love-tale. Thefe are certainly not calculated to corrupt the heart ; 
but it is imvain to expect improvement or inftrution from fuch com- 
politions. They furprife and’ enervate the mind forthe moment; but 
the impreffion is quickly forgotten with the talé$cand‘the unnatural fen- 
timent leaves only inthe mind ‘the feeds of the affected, Janguage or 
coequetry. 


“The advocates for Novels aves on the ae hand, oft ‘exult ingly 
invocated the manes of men of afte. ‘The pen of a Richardfon, the 
exquilite writings of a Rouffeau, the lively and mafterly delineation of 
fociety in Fielding and Smollet ; do not thefe, exclaim they, fearch the 
inmott’ recéfles of the heart, and’ teach man to’ Enow’ hitnfelf? © Do 
they not guide him in life, and, before experience has enlightened has 
mind, do they not enable him to form a notion of the world? Specious 
as thele arguments are, I regret the fate of thofe who have only known 
the world by Novels. The moment they rufh forth into real life, they 
expect 
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expe to find the trufty friend, the enthufiaftic lover, the generous fa- 
ther ; or they take for eruel monfters, for bloody enemies, thofe who 
do not anfwer the exaggerated virtuous characters of their heroes. No 
they: who have never known the world would be little wifer, had they 
_ Yead all the plays and Novels in exiftence. 


The defenders of Novels have alfo ufed other apparently good ar- 
guments. A perfon, fay they, with Roufleau, whole heart-is not cor- 
rupt, willnot go through’ four pages of a Novel containing fentiments 
againft morality. This may be true of Julia: the New Eloifa is in 
@ fiyle which a cocqnet could never relifh; and a virtuous woman 
would, if attracted by the philofophy of the book, find in it a fure 
antidote againft what phlegmatic and corrupted perfons ftyle the im- 
motal doétrines of the great Rouffeau. To get at the venom, with- 
out imbibing fomewhat of the greatnefs of Jean Jacques, is a fecret 
.which none poflefs but the unfeeling and debauched. But all Novels 
are not of the fame caft; the youthful reader is feldom deterred by 
the fublimity of the thought to perufe moft of thefe fables. Commonly 
the poifon is imperceptibly inftilled into ‘them by the gentleft means, 
wrapt up in the moft enticing language; and the reader perufes the 
Novel, and is yet unaware of the effects of the poifon ; when the mind 
thinks itfelf moft pure} it is already affected by the fecret corruption 

“ that hidden works within.” A writer of eminence fays with juftice, 
that proftitution then begins. 


The favourers of Novels argue farther, that the juvenile mind is 
more ftruck and interefted by a lively picture of diftrefs, by a feries 
of affecting or entertaining incidents, than by dry rules of morality, 
which they cannot relifh, becaufe they are ftrangers to the applicatio: 1 
of them. Example in all cafes is the powerful inftructor of mankind, 
and more particularly of youth. Nothing can be more fair and weli 
grounded than this obfervation. It places beyond a doubt the propriety 
of teaching morality, not as a tafk, but to render it diverting, and ea- 
cerly purfued by the mind itfelf. The obfervation, however, lofes con- 
liderably its force, when we reflect, that in a Novel we ei always 
incidents more complicated than thofe which might convey mere rules 
of morality, or mere fimple fables: it is a train of incidents, fuch as 
may be found in fociety ; therefore, if it teaches any rule of conduét, it 
muft ‘be refpeéting characters with which moft of the younger part of 
Novel readers are unacquainted. 


Upon a confideration of the quettion, it fees to me that both pasties 
may be reconciled, by attending to a circuits nee, which feems to have 
been very. generally neglected by writers on the fubject; I mean, the 
age when the compofitions alluded to ought to be read. If, in early 
youth, a Novel, containing an intricate plot, is put into the hands of the 
pupil, he will no doubt pafs over all that he does not underftand, and 
probably acquire nothing more from the lecture, than a defire to imi- 
tate the conduct of fome immoral character. Is the Novel very fenti- 

mental ? 
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mental? does it contain fine defcriptions, and high founding language, 


above the capacity of the reader? then nothing but a corrupted tafte 
can follow: morality is altogether out of the queftion. Neither kind 
has a tendency to amend morals ; and fimple plain fables, I fufpeét, are 
not more conducive to that end ; they can only be relifhed by the very 
young, or by thofe arrived at more knowledge of men: to the former 
they are but little tales, at beft harmlefs. 


I deem it highly probable, that even the beft Novels are perni- 
cious to youth; that morals are only acquired in very early age, by 
the example of others; and that young perfons ought not to read the 
delineation of fanciful characters, till they have feen enough of thofe 
of mankind to prevent their illufion; that they may not, like the 
fecluded hermit, think all mankind fuch as themfelves; or, dike Raffe- 
las, miftake the world of fancy for the real dwelling of mortals. Be- 
fore the reader of Novels difcovers the illufion, the heart has alrea- 
dy fallen into fome of thofe faults but too common to our fentimental 
Ladies. Did fathers know the human mind better, they would delay 
giving this fpecies of inftruction to their children, till the maturer years 
fhould teach them to relifh the Adventures of a Tom Jones, or a-Gil 
Blas. “Thea would the morality conveyed in thefe writings have a fa- 
lutary effe& ; the heart would not be allured into vice; the mind has 
at that time already obferved the danger of improper conduct, and 
affumed a greater power over their actions. Let it not be thought that 
I would ‘attribute the diffipation of our youth to Novels. © Their exift- 
ence, and the nature of them, are rather a proof of the corruption of 
tafte and morals, than the caufe of vice, among the high claffes. I be- 
lieveyy however, that they in no fmall degree promote corruption ; and 
they certainly have this bad effe&t, that thofe who are addicted to read- 
ing Novels, will have no relifh for more ufeful compofitions. ‘The moft 
interefting characters in ser wil! appear little to the admirers of a Sir 
Charles Grandifon. 





I mean fhortly to entettain my Readers with fome curious lofi paflages of the Works 
of Lemuel Gulliver, which I have procured from my fpiritual intercourfe with the 
Gholt of that celebrated traveller. 


Sold by G. Mvupiz and Son, South Bridge, Edinburgh; who receive Communica- 
tious for this Paper, poft paid, and addreffed to Mr Phantom.—The Guost may 
alfo be had of Cameron anp Murpocn, Glafgow, and.S. Murray, Ruffel Court, 


London. 











